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ABSTRACT 

This report examines recent trends in the 
establishment of state-level policies for beginning teacher 
evaluation and supervision. The state role in defining the 
ejqperiences and clinical preparation of beginning teachers increased 
substantially during the lS80s; there are, however, important 
differences in how states approach this responsibility. Summaries of 
state requirements are reported in the chart entitled "State-Level 
Policies for Beginning Teacher Performance Evaluation. Tne chart, 
which makes up the greater part of the document, was compiled from a 
literature review conducted in January 1990 and updated with feedback 
from state departments of education in 46 states and the District of 
Columbia during the summer of 1991. Due to the nonresponsa of 
Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, and Utah, information for those states 
was based solely on a literature review. Following an introduction, 
the publication is organized into six sections: (1) The Extent of 
State Involvement; (2) The Nature of State Requirements; (3) 
Assistance or Assessment; (4) The Evolution of Professional 
Approaches to Beginning Teacher Evaluation: Early Efforts and New 
Directions; (5) State-Level Policies for Beginning Teacher 
Performance Evaluation (Chart); and (6) References. (LL) 
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BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION: 
AN OVERVIEW OF STATE POLICIES 



Introduction 



This paper reports recent trends in the establishitwnt of state-level policies 
for beginning teacl»r evaluation and supervision. The state role in defining 
the experiences and clinical preparation of beginning teachers has increased 
substantially over the past ctecack. though tfiere are important differences in 
how states approach this responsibility. Summaries of state requirements are 
reported in the chart entitled "State-Level Policies for Beginning Teacher 
Performance Evaluation."' This chart is intended to be useful t > legislators, 
policymakers, researchers, teachers, administrators, and all ihosc concerned 
with quality evaluation for l^ginning te»:hers. 



Beginning teacher {»rformanc« evaluation programs may have long-lasting 
effects on the teaching profession. First, the type of evaluation beginning 
teachers receive may directly affect their teaching styles and orientations, 
since teachers form many of their ideas about teaching in their first few years 
of practice (Vecnman, 1984). Second, the nature of evaluation and supervi- 
sion may be one important condition in the workplace environment that 
affects beginning teachers* commitments and decisions about whether to 
remain in the profession (Rosenholtz, 1989b). Since about 50% of beginning 



' The chart was originally compiled 6om a literature review in January 1990 and then updated with 
feedbMk from state departments of education btm 46 st^es and the District of Columbia during the 
summo' of 1991. Dus lo the nonrcspcmse of Maryland. Missouri, Nevada, and Utah, iiifonnation for 
thtae states was based solely on a literature revKW. References omsuitcd in the compilation of the 
original chart inclu<^ Am^can Associaticm of Colleges fn'Teacho' EdiKration (1988); Beckham 
(1981); Bowers and Eberhart (1988); Bradley (1989); Bray, Flakus-Mmqueda, Palaich, and Wilkins 
(1985); Burry, Poggio, and Glasn^ (1989); Dailing-Hammnnd aiul Beny (1988); Defliu) and 
Hoffman (1984); I>elaware State Department of Public Instructi<m (1988); Ellett, Capie. and Johnson 
(1980); Enz, Lawhead, Weba, Nelson, and Anderson (1988); RakiM-Mosquaia (1986); French, 
HoldjjcOTi, and Kuligow&ki (1990); Friske and Comt» (1986); Furtwengler. McLarty, and Malo 
(1985); Goerlz (1988); Hawk and Robards (1987); Helmich (1985); Ishler (1988); Logan, Ellett. and 
Naik (1990); McNergney. Medley, and Caldwell (1988): Mastain (1988); Medley, Rosenblum, and 
Vance (1989); Slattery and Hall (1988); Stulac. Stow, Woods, and Worthy (1982); Tanner and Ebers 
(1985); Tyson-Bemstein (1987); Valentine (1990); Wagner (1985). 
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teachers leave teaching within about S years after entering (Schlechty & 
Vance, 1983), examining the conditions that may affect retention is critical to 
developing a strong and stable teaching profession. 

The Extent of State Involvement 

It is only in the past decade that state departments of education have had 
any noticeable involvenwnt in (ksigning ami implementing programs con- 
cerning the evaluation of beginning teachers. Increased state activity in the 
area of teacher evaluation was a direct respond to calls for education refomi. 
These calls also stimula^ changes in the regulation of teacher education and 
certification, many of diem closely related to new practices in the evaluation 
and supervision of first-year teachers. Though requirements for some local 
evaluation of beginning teachers have existed for many years (29 states 
require some evaluation beyond that receivwl by tenured teachers), new state 
programs tend to mandate (and occasionally fund) particular kinds of assis- 
tance and assessrt^nt for t^ginners. 

The pace of change has l^en rapid. The first of these recent state initia- 
tives for beginning teacher it Juction was in 1980 (Ishler, 1988). By 1984, 8 
states had enacted policies, and by 1988, 12 states requiml son^ specified 
supervision and/or evaluation proc^ures for l^ginning teachers (Mastain, 
1988). At the beginning of 1990, 18 states were implementing beginning 
teacher supervision/evaluation program^, while another 30 had proposals on 
the drawing board or under considen.tion. 

Today, state involvement continues to accelerate. Forty-five states and tiie 
District of Columbia have enac^ beginning teacher evaluation programs or 
requirements. Among these, however, are a number that have had to slow 
down or suspend implementation of recently developed programs due to 
funding cutbacks: these include Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota, Louisiana, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. In addition to the 46 implemented 
programs or requirements, another three states (Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
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Vennont) are considering beginning tether evaluation programs. Only two 
states do not currently have a policy addressing beginning teacher perfor- 
mance evaluation: Nebraska's beginning teacher program and requiren^ts 
were repealed due to lack of funding, and at this date, Rhode Island has not 
implen^ted or consider^ perfomiance evaluation requirements or programs 
for beginners. 

The Nature of State Requirements 

States that have implemented beginning teacher evaluation programs have 
either set general requirements for the local evaluation of new teachers or 
created specific formal programs to guicte tte clinical leaming of new teach- 
ers. Some states with general requirements expect local districts to create their 
own evaluation procedures compatible with state guictelines. These include 
Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and Washington. Other states (Alaska, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, I 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wisconsin) require that 
evaluation be conducted, but they allow U Kal districts to develop their own 
performance evaluation instruments and procedures. Illinois* state rules 
include requirements siK:h as teacher involvement In the evaluation plan but 
specific criteria are not included in the administrative codes. 

In many cases, states with general guidelines have also begun to consider 
specific formal programs for l^ginning teacher induction md/or evaluation. 
Currendy, Colorado, Minnesota, and Wyoming are considering more formal 
beginning teacher programs tied to specific state standards. Interestingly, 
among the others, Kansas, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, and WiK:onsin had at 
one tinw develop^ formal programs, but these were not funded or re-funded 
and are not now in operation. 



Other states have specific formal programs such as induction, mentor, and/or 
internship policies. Twenty-two states have developed performance evaluation 



instruments, oiteria, or guideliiws with varying (tegrtes of prescriptiveness as 
to their use. For example, Connecticut and Kentucky require the use of a 
state-developed instrument f<»' evaluating beginning tethers. Districts in 
Florida may choose whethei to use the state's instrument or develop their 
own; all but one use the Florida Pof onnance Measurement System (FPMS). 
New Mexico districts may choose among four state models or design their 
own. Oklahoma's state-developed instrunwnt, though miuired, uses a narra- 
tive format less constraining than some other checklist approaches. 

Some states — e.g., Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas — have 
developed instruments that prescribe detailed generic teaching behaviors that 
all teachers must display. In Tennessee, although local districts may choose 
either a local or state plan, the state departn^nt of education verifies local 
evaluations of teachers' generic skills during the fourth year of teaching. This 
type of evaluation model is especially prevalent among southern and south- 
western states, in part l^ause many have borrowed fh>m other states' pro- 
gram designs; for example, the Florida system was imported by Kentucky 
(Darling-Hammond & Berry, 1988), and the Georgia system (though it is now 
no longer required in Georgia) was adapted by Arizona. 

Assistance or Assessment 

Whether formal or informal, performance evaluation programs aim to 
assist and/or assess beginning teachen to one degree or another. Assistance, 
when it is pvailable, usually takes the form of suj^rvision or feedback from 
expert colleagues, sometimes designated as mentor teachers, about the new 
teacher's performance. Assessment, the process by which teacher perfor- 
mance is evaluated, may be either formative or summative in nature. Pro- 
grams that include professional development plans rely on formative assess- 
n^nts to make recommendations for new teachers' improvement- Summative 
assessment, often used for certification or continued employment decisions, 
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makes a determination as to whedier an iiulivulual teacher's performance 
imets certain cxiteria or standards. States requiring beginning teacher perfor- 
niam:e evaluation ais a basis for certification include Coni^cticut, Florida* 
Iowa, Kentuclcy, Maine, Mississippi, New Jersey, No!th Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. 

The earliest versions of beginning teacher evaluation programs emphasized 
assessment, usually for certification, with assistant tied specifically to 
mastery of the prespecified skills or behaviors included in the evaluation. 
The structure of most of these programs is similar assistance and assessment 
teams of two or thr^ {«ople (usually an administrator, **mentor" teacher, and 
state departnwnt or university education department representative) observe 
new teachers two or three times during the first year. Observers are usually 
trained to use state-developed performance observation instruments; fre- 
quently, these list criteria deduced from a portion of the teaching effectiveness 
literature. In some cases, new teachers are given a development plan to 
follow. In addition to a varying number of formative evaluations, at least one 
summative evaluation is required during the fu^t year. 

If new teachers fail to demonstrate the behaviors designa^ as indicators 
for the required list of competencies, then they are to receive assistance from 
the team or they attend staff development (Goertz, 1988). Those who still fail 
to master the competencies cannot receive a teaching license. Thus, in these 
programs, supervision is f(x:used on the specific behaviors required by the 
form rather than on problems of practice that might arise (Borko, 1986). As 
Fox and Singletary (1986) pointed out, since assistance was not state-funded 
in these early programs but assessment was state-mandated, the evaluation 
goals frequently overwhelmed what turned out to be uneven attempts at 
providing real supervision. In addition, they found that the programs' reli- 
ance on presi^cified teaching t^haviors limited the focus of evaluation and 
assistance: "few [programs] focus on the goals of developing a reflective 
orientation and the skills essential to self-evaluation." 
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More recently developed programs stress developmental supervision and 
assismnce for begmning teachers. Ohio and Montana offer assistance only, 
while California, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, New York, Virginia, and 
Washington have enacted mentoring programs which are intemted to assist 
novices, while also often requiring assessment Although other states like 
Mississippi and New Mexico call for assistance, state funding to pay mentors 
for new teachers has not been provided. While some kind of assistance is 
called for in most states, where formal nwntoring programs are absent it is 
difficult to ascertain the extent to which supiN)rt is actually provided to new 
teachers. 

The frequency and the quality of assistance and assessment vary greatly 
among those states that require or suggest evaluation for new teachers. Most 
programs include at least one summative assessment year. However, in 
some states new teachers are observed as many as six times a year, in others it 
may be only once. Several studies have recently found that the supervision 
called for, but not funded, in many state programs does not always materialize 
at the local level (Darling-Hammond, 1991). The extent of assistance pro- 
vided by funded mentor programs varies by both program design and state/ 
local resources. 

On the horizon are new approaches featuring much more extensive super- 
vision and more complex criteria for judgments of teacher competence. For 
example, California has developed varying district support systems for new 
teachers that usually include mentors at the school site and from an outside 
university; they offer initial orientation, practical infomiation, and ongoing 
instructional advice to ensure that new teachers develop the necessary skills 
and sensitivities to become successful (Garmston & Bartcll, 1991). Rexible 
enough to address the actual problems of practice encountered by beginning 
teachers, California's pilot mentoring programs provide the kinds of ongoing 
support and formative assessment Uiat could propel novices toward reflective 
and active styles of teaching. The assessment component of the California 
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programs eventually will be tied to certification, using criteria that emphasize 
the appropriateness of teacher judgment, rather than requiring specified 
context-fiee behaviors. 

States such as Minnesota and New York arc also developing full-fledged 
internship programs like those used in other professions. They will provide 
intensive clinical supervision and training to beginning teachers aimed at the 
translation of a complex knowledge base into judgmentally sound practice. 

The Evolution of Professional Approaches to Beginning 
Tbacher Evaluation 

The increased role of states in determining teacher evaluation policies is 
intimately related to recent attempts to improve and professionalize teaching. 
On the one hand, a recognition that teacher competence is a critical compo- 
nent of educational quality has creatnl a (temand for "professionalizing" 
policies aimed at enhancing teacher knowledge and skill. On the other hand, 
though, many early efforts to mandate specific supervision and evaluation 
strategies unintentionally reinforced nonprofessional conceptions of teaching 
and modes of assessment This is not to say that the efforts to provide struc- 
ture for beginning teacher development have not served a valuable pur[K>se. 
Performance evaluation programs emerged in the early 1980s as a response to 
a very specific problem faced by beginning teachers. When beginners be- 
come anxious about getting by from day to day, any conviction they have that 
they can make a difference in their students' learning gives way to "custodial" 
attitudes toward their students (Mc Arthur, 1979). Isolated from each other, 
new teachers fall back upon "survival" teaching strategics (Griffin & Millies, 
1987). 

Learning to teach through trial and error alone limits growth because it 
leads new teachers to resort to teaching techniques ren-fcmbcred from their 
own student days rather than learning new approaches from their colleagues 
(Blase & Greenfield, 1982; Zeichner, 1983). Because isolation was producing 
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a passive teaching style in new teachers (Lortie, 197S; Feiman-Nemser, 
1983), intervention in the "sink-or-swim** induction of beginning teachers was 
clearly necessary. But many of the inital programs of the 1980s were limited 
to specifications of content- and context-ftee teaching behaviors, to be used in 
all circumstances. 

Eaiiy Efforts 

The subset of "effective teaching" research used to support most of these 
early evaluation strategies has unearth^ many of its own limitations — for 
example, that teaching behaviors found effective in some situations are not 
effective or even counterproductive when used too much or under the wrong 
circumstances (Peterson & Kauchak, 1982; Medley, 1977; Soar, 1977). 
Meanwhile, other research has found that effective teaching behaviors vary 
depending on student characteristics, subject matter demands, and instruc- 
tional goals (Brophy & Evcrtson, 1977; Cronbach & Snow, 1977; Peterson, 
1976; Gage, 1978; McDonald & Elias, 1976). Thus, it is impossible to find a 
set of context- and content-free teaching behaviors which are uniformly 
effective under all circumstances. 

Because important context variables change the relationship between a 
given behavior and its outconw, effective teachers in fact vary their behaviors 
across teaching situations (Shavelson & Dempsey, 1976; Stodolsky, 1984). 
Unfortunately, even where studies have noted contextual nuances and limita- 
tions, such findings have often been ignored when the research is translated 
into supervision and evaluation schemes. Other bodies of research — such as 
research on cognition, child development, motivation and behavior, subject- 
specific pedagogy, and effective schooling — are typically not included at all 
in the evaluation protocols focused on generic teaching behaviors (French et 
al., 1990; Darling-Hammond, 1986; Darling-Hammond, Wise, & Pease, 
1983). 
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Over the past decade, re^aich on these early evaluation efforts has found 
that evaluation strategies which require teachers to demonstrate narrowly 
prescriM behaviors can induce a passive style of teaching that focuses on the 
implementadon of routines rather than on an ongoing quest for eff^tive 
practiced suitol to different ne^ and contexts (Macmillan & Pendlebuiy, 
198S; Hoover & O'Shea, 1987; Peterson & Comeaux, 1989; GiOin & Smyth, 
1990; Boden & Klinzing, 1990; Darling-Hammond with Sclan, in press). 
While prescriptive programs simplify ibs task of evaluation, they create 
problems of their own. By specifying beforehand what teacher » can aud 
cannot do, highly prescriptive standa:ttls may put obstacles in the way of 
individual growth and motivation, causing teachers to focus more on compli- 
ance than on their own eflectiveness. 

Evaluation that views teachers more as technicians who can follow rela- 
tively simple, unchanging rules thar as professionals who must rely on a 
complex knowledge base as they make decisions about diverse students in 
different contexts (McNeil, 1986), may limit teachers' professional growth. If 
new teachers do not deviate from the prescrii^ behaviors, they are likely to 
be ineffective with some students while developing a passive style of teaching 
which minimizes opportunities for psychic rewards and collaboration with 
colleagues. They experience a "dual accountability dilemma" in which 
adherence to specified procedures reduces their capacity to be responsive to 
the students they serve (Darling-Hammond, 1986). These outcomes are 
likely, in turn, to reduce their commitn^nt and willingness to remain in 
teaching, creating a self-perpetuating negative cycle. 

When teacher judgment becomes superfluous to performance evaluation, 
new teachers have fewer motivations to look critically at their own practice; 
this reduces their chances for success (Ryan, 1979; Tisher, Fyfield, & Taylor, 
1979; McDonald, 1980; Rosenholtz, 1989b). The assumption that context is 
unimportant means that attention to the unique needs of individual children is 
not legitimated in the evaluation process. The consequent lack of opportunity 
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to engage in consmictive problem solving about specific classroom problems 
prevents new teachen from developing confi(tence in their everyday practice 
(Veenman, 1984). Uncertainty about practice and about how to use knowl- 
edge to solve particular problems rulu(»s commitn^nt among teachers 
(Rosenholtz, 1989a). 

Taking into account the fe«lback about their limitations, some states have 
modified or eliminated the beginning teacher performance evaluation pro- 
grams they launched nearly a decade ago. As of 1990, Georgians Teacher 
Performance Assessment Instrument is no longer used for certification deci- 
sions. Louisiana suspended its performance evaluation program for 1991-92 
when teachers overwhelmingly reported problems (Pitsch, 1991). The stale's 
two major teachers* unions claimed that "a flawed instrument and procedures" 
required "teachers to address 91 items in as little as 30 minutes" (Modest 
changes, March 20, 1991). In 1991 Virginia replaced its highly prescriptive 
Beginning Teacher Assistance Program (BTAP) with a less prescriptive 
mentor teacher pilot project 

In Florida, the use of the Florida Performance Measurement System 
(FPMS) was discontinued as a basis for nuking merit pay awards due to a raft 
of problems (Hazi, 1989; Darling-Hammond & Berry, 1988), including the 
fact that Honda's 1986 Teacher of the Year awardee did not pass. Among 
other things, his evaluators had to mark him down for answering a question 
with a question, a practice forbidden by the FPMS, though popular with 
Socrates and other effective teachers. In South Carolina, where a prescriptive 
evaluation instrument was adopted as part of an education reform package, a 
majority of teachers reported that morale worsened as a result of the state's 
reforms (Ginsberg & Berry, 1990). In both Florida and South Carolina, new 
proposals to initiate professional development school models to support 
beginning teacher mentoring are now being considered. 
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New Directions 

More recent approaches to beginning teacher performance evaluation — 
such as the internship programs under developn^ni in California, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New York, and Vermont — recognize the importance of 
relying on a broader base of knowledge to provide a foundation for teachen* 
judgments and reflections on their teaching. They envision a full internship 
year of heavily supervised practice and graduated responsibility as an exten- 
sion of teacher preparation before teachers are ready to be licensed. They aim 
to develq) teachers who 

possess broad and deep understandings of 
children, the subj^ts diey te^h, the nature of 
learning and schooling, and the world around 
them . . . [and who] exemplify the critical 
thinking they strive to develop in students. 
(Holmes Group, 1986, p. 28) 

These programs acknowledge the complex and unpredictable nature of 
teaching and understand that the teacher's forethought and reflectiveness are 
necessary parts of that work. Teacher judgment is seen as essential to the 
intelligent use of a changing knowledge base for teaching and for responding 
to Lhe diverse needs of students. The new programs also recognize that 
evaluation is more successful when teachers and evaluators collaborate in 
determining goals, processes, and outcohnes, and when the process allows for 
context-speciflc assistance (Wise, Darling-Hammond, McLaughlin, & 
Bernstein, 1985). 

As one example of this second generation of performance evaluation, the 
California New Teacher Project (CNTP) was established to develop new ways 
of supporting and assessing beginning teachers. In 1988-89, 37 pilot 
mentoring programs were launched with state funds supplementing districts* 
in-kind contributions. In lieu of generic teaching behaviors, according to 
Peterson and Comeaux, the CNTP evaluation approach emphasizes **profes- 
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sional knowledge and judgment about how, when, where, and with whom to 
use these techniques, as well as how to change and adapt them where appro- 
priate" (Using technology, 1990, p. 7). In this view, the teacher's role is one 
of decision maker, not technician. 

In this kind of professional perfonnance evaluation program, expert col- 
leagues provide support and continual feedback on new teachers' judgment 
and behavior. Not surprisingly, the number of CNTP-supported new teachen 
who remained in teaching between 1988-1990 was 7.5% higher than those 
new teachers not supported by the CNTP (High quality, 1991). 

Recently published proposed standards for Minnesota's internship program 
are also based on a view of teachers as "thoughtful, creative persons who use 
a set of principles and strategies derived from an inforn^ personal philoso- 
phy of education and the multiple demands of learning contexts" (Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Board, 1986). The dispositions, skills, and 
knowledge required for teaching include, among others, dispositions to 
"reflect on (one's) own teaching and its effects on learners," to "respect and 
value individual and cultural differences," and to "engage in critical and 
divergent thinking and problem-solving with students." A knowledge base 
for such practice includes knowledge of scientific inquiry and epistemology as 
well as knowledge about behavior and cognition, cultures, human growth and 
development, social organizations, ethics, communication and language, 
learning contexts, and subject matter (Minnesota, 1986). 

The proposed Minnesota internship experience differs from the beginning 
teacher programs in most oUier states in that it is not merely a set of evalua- 
tions to which beginners are subject during their first year of employment as a 
teacher. As in other professions, intems-in-training will teach partial loads 
under careful supervision while assuming greater responsibility over time. 
The optimal structure for such programs will likely be professional develop- 
ment schools — schools that arc joint ventures l^tween school systems and 
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teacher education institutions designed to support the clinical preparation of 
beginning teachen (Darling-Hammond, Gendler, & Wise, 1990). 

Like California's program, the prD{K)sed standards for internship programs 
consciously embrace a conception of teaching as complex and context-ctepen- 
dent and a conception of teacher learning as deliberative. They require that 
interns experience a variety of teaching situations through a combination of 
study, observation, and direct practice, including variety in student age or 
grade levels, subject areas, student learning characteristics, stu '<!;nts* cultural 
backgrounds, and types of communities. In this way, interns wul learn to 
examine different needs and contexts, to question their teaching strategies, 
and to apply wide-ranging sources of knowledge to the complex problems of 
practice they face. The programs are to be structured so that interns gain 
experience in applying their knowledge to major tasks of teaching, in analyz- 
ing and using research, and in reflecting upon their own and others' teaching 
experiences. 

The assumption underlying the new program approaches is that beginning 
teachers who are judged by how well they develop the capacity for "reflective 
action" (Dewey, 1933) are more likely to create a repertoire of appropriate 
teaching techniques which allow them to be more responsive to their students. 
When evaluators expect the beginning teacher to exercise both foresight and 
hindsight, novices realize that the quality of their thinking matters. In this 
kind of evaluation, a collaborative growth -oriented environment is intend^ to 
perpetuate an active style of teaching in which teachers seek to discover and 
use an ever-expanding set of strategies to meet student needs, rather than 
relying on a limited set of routines regardless of their effectiveness with 
particular students. 

In order to nurture beginners* thinking skills, knowledge, and sensitivities 
to students, a variety of professional development schools (Holmes Group, 
1986, 1990) are being created across the country. A number of states, includ- 
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ing Califcffnia, Florida, South Carolina, Massachusetts, and Virginia, specifically 
reported that they are considering or implementing professional developn^nt 
schools. Many others are being developed by individual schrols and districts. 
Novices in professional development schools are coiu;hed and Judged by their 
colleagues who foster an atim)sphere of critical inquiry which respects the 
complexities of te»:hing. 

As one example, San Diego's state-funded '^professional practice school" 
program, a joint project of the school system and San Diego State University, 
aims to create a "supportive, collegial, and collaborative environment of 
inquiry, research, and experimentation" for new teacher learning (Spotlight, 
1991). South Carolina's professional developn%nt school approach features a 
similar emphasis: 

University of South Carolina-Columbia Professional Devel- 
opn^nt Schools are defined as places where collaborative 
teams of university and school i^rsonnel, students, and par- 
ents create a climate that supports continuing learning, in- 
quiry, and change. Accepted norms in such schools support 
questioning, exploring, reconceptualidng, and restructuring 
the nature of schools and the nature of teacher preparation 
within real world environments. USC/PDSs are exemplary 
schools committed to the creation of a new integrated vision 
that unites schooling, the preparation and development of 
teachers, and educational research. (A. Todd, personal commu- 
nication, June 18, 1991) 

This vision for the preparation and evaluation of beginning teachers sug- 
gests the kind of professional development which can support the develop- 
ment of a profession — one in which beginning teachers learn to make respon- 
sible and responsive decisions on behalf of diverse student needs, while 
assuming a professional's responsibility for per|^tual learning, collegial 
inquiry, and continuing growth. 
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State-Level Policies for 
Beginning Teacher Performance Evaluation 

(Chart) 
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STATE-LEVEL POLICIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATES 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Al^ama 


The Alabama Professional Pownnel Evaluation program 
was mandated through a resolution adopted by the State 
Board of Education. The required evalumion critoia 
devdoped for all education positions by a task force of 
Al^ama educators. 


SdKxrf sy^ons can use die state pn^ram they can devdc^ a local 
evalu^km |Mt^ram for teachers iktt either cp^sm requires die use of sdl 
st^ evalutfkm csi^ia. I^ collection instrumo^ and pr(Kedures are 
beii% devdoped. Annual full evaluittk)n is retpiired for all b<%inning 
nontenured tetters/specialty teadiers. 


Alaska 


Formal written evalu^ion required at least once p^ year, 
without regard to tenured or nontenured st^s. 


R^ponsibility for f^orro^ice evalu^n re^ with die indivklual sdKwl 
district. Prfor to Hnal »lquion, the local procedures must be submitted to 
die st^e d^>aitm«tt for review. 


Arizona 


St^e statute requires all teachu^ in the first 3 consecutive 
years of teaching to be evaluated twice but evaluation is 

IICU lU vCl llllWAiiUll. 

The state-funded Arizona Teacher Residency Program 
includes mentors who ar ist and ass^ "r^idents" who 
are 1st- and 2nd-year teachers; it is a voluntary progran 
and not tied to certification. 


Principal or assistant principal evalu^es die te^ho* two times per year in 
first 3 years using a district i^trun^. St^ guiddines require districts to 

hav9 rritprii) hiit ctatp iMit snsci^ thefi<> crtteriii 

The "mentor" ami "reside" are truned to use a st^e imtnim^tt (The 
Arizona Teadier Resid^icy Asse.'^mmt Instrumott, »la|^ from 
Georgians Teacher Paformance Assessn^ Instrument) to a»ess 35 
generic teeing comj^eiKies for formittive evaluations during die 1st and 
2ml year of teaching; two summative evalu^ns p^ year conducted by 
principal with a di^ict instrun^nt. 


Arkansas 


Certified Personnel Evaluation Program: State standards 
require evaluation of all teachers. Evaluators must be 
certified by attending a workshop given by the Arkansas 
Department of Education. 


Probationary te^ers 0^ than 3 years expo'iaice) are observed usually 
by the principal or assistant principal at least diree times per year using 
state criteria (gen^ ic skills) and a distria instrumem. All teachers have a 
Professional Growth Plui; those whh deficiencies develop an Individual 
Improveinent Plan with the evaluator. Assistance is provkled to rmove 
die deficienci^. Summative evaluation r^rts are required for all 
teachers. 
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STATE-LEVEL POUCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


California 


The California New Teacher Project (CNTP) is an 
induction program tii^ provides assistance ami assessmmt 
of new teachers in 37 pilot projects. 


B^n in 1988^, siMe funds stqij^oiM in^iiul comrSnttkHis for 

te^er siq^rt ami stsessmoit Kttvities in the CNTP. A wide 
vuiety of support aiKl assess!^ for beginning ttachos exists amcHig 
the 37 alt^natiw nKxl^. All the nK)dels «)ittain d«imits which 
fbst^ communication, reflectioa, collegiality, and self-evaluation. 
Necessary support and resources are provided so that new teachers 
can activdy im«rpret re^arch and make imellig^ decUicnis in die 
best iitt»^ts of the childr^. University faculty work with sdiool 
district moitor teams in many pilots. 

In the CNTP ini»vative forms of teadio* assessm^ are being tried 
so that difi most aiwrfMjriate meamres will be used in a futitfe modd 
of teacho" certification by the Commissron on Te^^ Credeot^ing 
(CTC) and the California Department of Education (CDE). The CTC 
ami CDE also sponsor atklitional iiuwvative pilot prograns for new 
teachm: professional practice sdiools. 

Local districts are responsible for evaluation procedures aiKl 
instruments. 


Colorado 


Certified Personnel Performance Evaluation System 
(lVe4, IttU legislation), estauiisnment oi inauction 
standards by 1997 with program implementation in 
districts by 1999. 


Districts required to develop th^ own evaluation system using state 
guHieiincs. dysiem musi inciuue locoiiy aoopieu pcnoi iiioncc 
standards. 


Connecticut 


Statewide Beginning Education Support Training' (BEST) 
program evaluates beginning teadi«^ for provisional 
certification and continued employment and provide 
mentoring support. 


State-defined competencies are evaluated in six assessments by six 
team members (two teadiers, two administrators, and two state 
assessors) using the Connecticut Competency Im.. ..nent. Mentor 
support is for competency mastery. 
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STATE-LEVEL P(HJCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Delaware 


Nont^red teadi«:s receive formative ami summ^ve 
evalu^n during the first 3 years in the state. 

State is piloting Skill Assessment Instrument for Beginning 
Teacho^ (ETS colljdwration). 


Nontenured teachers receive three fonnative reports (innervations and 
ctMifo'eiKes), using L^schi An^ysis lustrums and oas aunmative report 
based on the I^aware Perfbrmanra Appraisal Syst^. n» supwbor 
(usually principal or assistam imncipal) ctHKlucts the evaluatton. 


District of 
Columbia 


The D.C. Intern Program evaluates beginning teachers for 
certification and offm distance from the principal and a 
teach^. 


Pred^«inined ocm^^^ies are evduated by an evalu^n team (D.C. 
[^xartm^ of Education n^mbn', prti^ii^, mei^ tescfaor, and site 
d^artment chair) using a District of Columbia-developed instrument. 


Florida 


The Professional Orientation Program (POP), formerly the 
Florida B^inning Teacher Program, provides assiMance 
to beginning teadiers aiul, for certification purposes, 
assures that all required competencies are demonstrated. 
All districts are required annually to submit their K>P 
plans to the Florida Department of Education for 
approval. 


The Rorida Performance Measurement System (FPMS) is used to assist 
ami to evaluate b^inning teadim in almost all distrids. Each b^ini»r's 
support team consists of the building administrator, a peer teacher, and one 
oth^ educator. (The third edi^auw be a district administrator or 
college professor but varies ^cording to need and availability.) The 
beginning teacher is initially scre^ied wtdi the FPMS summative 
instrum^ ami is evaluated si least three times with appropriate formative 
instruments before a final summative evalu^ion by the building 
administrator. The FPMS does not evaluate all state-required 
compi^encies; some are documented in a portfolio or demonstrated in the 
classroom. 

The University of South Florida is creating a network of professional 
development schools for 1991 and 1992; the University of Central Florida 
ami the Orange County Public Schools have ^tablished the Institute for 
Professional Development; the University of North Florida with Clay and 
Duval Schools are working to ^sist beginning teachm. 




STATE4JSVEL POLICIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Georgia 


As of June 1990, the performance-based c^fic^ion 
assessmem utilizing the Teadi^* Performance Assessment 
Instnim^tt was d^Mttmued. Now in use, the Georgia 

'F^a^^tpc Pvatiiafirin Pmitram ^flTPP^ K IV^ ttdd t^^ 
I CcSviiv* CYalUIUIilll b IV^IIUI \\J I / id iV 

certific^n but provides aiunial evalu^ion of all teadiers 
who are required to have a certified. S^isfiKtory 
performance d^ermines eligibility for a stq> inrrease on 
the state salary sdiedule. The purposes of GTEP are (a) 
to identify and reinforce effective teaching practices, (b) 
to identify areas to improve, ami (c) to id^ify teachers 
who do not the minimum standards. 


State-defined teaching tasks and dimensKms are evaluated by the local 
sdK>ol syst^n administrator during three 20-miimte unannounced classroom 
obs^vations. Teachers with deficiencies must develop professional 
develffiinifflit nlans 


Hawaii 


Supervision/evaluation of beginning teach^ is a part of 
the statewide program for Assessing Teadiing in Hawaii. 


At least one ^mmmive evaluation re<^ired per year. Pilot projects in 
memormg ami pe^ co^^ing are operatmg for beguming teachers. 


Idaho 


Idaho Mentor Program for all Ist-year certificated 
personnel. Now in its 3rd year of st^e funding, the 
program guarantees that every new teacher will be paired 
with a mentor during the first year. 


The mentor is usually an expert teacher in the same building as the new 
teacher. Individual di^icts devdop their own form of support and 
orientation for new teachers with the ^ate fumls. 

All 1st-, 2nd-, and 3rd-year nonrenewable contract personnel shall be 

cVolUalCU Ullwc priUr W Ulv l/Cgililllllg Ul Sm^aHAI a^Ulwlvl • 


Illinois 


State-funded pilot proj^ for mentor teachers assisting 
beginning teadiers are operating. Supervision/evaluation 
of beginning teachers is d^ermined by local districts 
except th^ l^islation r^uires that teachers not in 
contractual continued service be evaluated at least once 
each year. 


At least one sununative evaluation required per year. 
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STATE-LEVEL POLICIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Indiana 


The mandMed Beginning Teacher Int^nship Program 
offers new teadim support and r»)uires evaluation for 
«iq)loyniait. 


The thinning teacbo' serves an internship with full -day teaching 
^gnm^ and r^lar pay. An exp^^^ed tei^a* ^so carries a 
full-time teaching assignm^) serves as mentor to diserve, eonfiBreiice, 
gukle, md support r^laily. The prii»;ipid evaluia» the b^im^ on die 
Spinning Teacher Assessment Inventory. The beginning teacher may 
elect a university divisor. 


Iowa 


The new licensure system provides for the rompl^ion of a 
local evaluation process to move to the next licensure 
level. 


Th&e is no state-level system but the state mandates local districts to 
evaluate l^innii^ teachm. 


Kansas 


The Kansas Internship Plan was mA ftinded by the 
legislature. 


Gei^al gukldines provided by st^e but all districts must develc^ a 
teadier evaluation instrument. Every mployee in the first 2 years must 
be evaluated sA least two times year. 


Kentucky 


A stittewide induction program provide support and 
evaluation for beginning teachers and out-of-state teachers 
with less than 2 years exp^ience by a three^i^ber team 
during the 1st year for certification and employmmt. 


The team consists of die site principal, a trained resource teadier, and a 
teacfao- educator or a r^res^itative. State-defined gen&ic skills are 
evaluated by eadi committee memba wto observes at least three times 
during die year. The Florida P^formance Measuremem Syst&oi (FPMS) 
was used t^fbre a state imtrument was developed; at least oi» summative 
evaluation repon required. 
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STATE-LEVEL POLICIES FOR 
BEGINNING 'TCACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


LxHiisiana 


The Louisiana Teeing Immiship Progr^ (LTIP) was 
inipi^nemed during the 1990-91 school year. The 
Louisiana l^isl^ure si^)«M}ed the program for the 
1991-92 sdiool year in order to review and revise the 
program. The revised program will piloted in the 
spring of 1992 and implemented during the 1992-93 
school year. 


LTIP a^esses (Mhdie-j(A leadiing peffonnai^ of iittenis and provUtes 
professional support durii^ the initial years(s) of teaching. Teeing 
imems are assessed by a team of three evahiators-die intern's principal, a 
mast^ teadi^', and a collie faoilty n^ito (or odier qu^ified 
educator)--M^ d»aved the mxetn a ti^ of six times veiog die stale 
standi ffisessmem instruo^it, the Sj^ton tot Teadiii^ and Learning 
Assessor awl Review (STAR). This asessment iistrumeot ^sesses 
teaching ami learning in the intern's classroom and the inton's ability to 

teachers w^ to be evalu^ed umlor die Uniisiana Teadio* Evaluation 
Program (LaTEP). 

Locdl school district are retpiired by law to evalu^ all probationary 
po^ni^ once a year umler die local personn^ evalu^ion program. 
These evalu^ons are separ^ frcMn LTIP. The evaluation procedures 
and criteria vary from district to district and are based on ^ate guiddines. 


Maine 


A statewide b^inning tether induction program offers 
sup{X)rt aiKi evaluation for the first 2 years for 
professional edification. 


Um»1 districts inq^lement the st^e ^klelines. A suf^xnt team of 
experienced teadiers guides the new xe^et widi the Te^« Action nan 
ami professional developmem and assises die te^o- at the aid of die 
provisional period. 


Maryland 


Exemplary Programs Proj^: state-funded imluction pilot 
programs (in 1987-88) in five local sciiool systems. The 
state continues partial funding of the five proj^ns and 
offers technical assistance to other local districts that begin 
induction programs. 




Massachusetts 


A proposal by the Joim Task Force on Teacher 
Prq)aration, to be implemented October 1994, 
recommends a clinical master's degree for beginning 
teachers' induction exf^rience. Master's degree 
candidates will complete a clinical experience. 


The caiKlidate would be closely supervised and evaluated during die 
clinical experience by repres^tatives of the college/university and/or by 
rq)resentatives of the school system. 
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STATE-LEVEL POUCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Michigan 


The Michigan Associfttion of Colleges for Teacher 
Educioion te expl(Hing qnioiK for an indu^ion program. 
C jrr^y, the Michigan Departm^ of Education does 
not maixlate performwce evaluatk)n for b^inning 
teachos. 




Minnesota 


The Minnesota Board of Teeing (MBOT) is creating a 
newly prq;xMed structure for teach^- eduction and 
licensure vt^ich iiH:ludes a suf^vised internship as a 
pmequisite to sitting for board examinations and licensure 
examinations. Abilities to apply kiH)wledge in comi^ex 
teaching situations will assessed in the {^cvmance- 
based evalwaions. 


Schools are required to have a pe» review a>nunittee to evalu^ 
prd)Mionary t^cii«s at 1^ diree tim» e^ year for 3 years. The 
sdiool site managemem team adopts a procedure for written evaluations. 
N^essary assistan<» is provided for are^ needing in^nttvonent. 


Mississippi 


A legislative mandate requires th^ all beginning teadiers 
receive support and evaluation firom \(Kal districts for 
certification. 


A three-member team evalu^ the new teach^ on 14 state^efined generic 
comp^encira whh a state devdof^ instrum»tt. Remedi^on offered for 
deficiencies. Building principal is one of evaluators and is reqxHisttrie for 
staff devdc^mem. 


Missouri 


All beginning teachers follow a professional devel(^m^t 
plan for their first 2 yean. Support aral evaluation 
provided by the local districts and assistance from the 
school th^ graduated die new te^er. 


The Sute Department of Education prepared voluntary guidelines for the 
beginning teach»' program; a stme evaluation instrumem is u^. At least 
one sununative evaluation rqxjrt is required p& year for probationary 
teachers. 


Montana 


The Certification Standards and Practices Advisory 
Council presented to the Board of Education a proposal, 
which received binding, for a pilot beginning teach^^ 
mentorship program to be in place for 
1992-93. 

No component for beginning teacher assessment. 
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STATE-LEVEL POUCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Nebraska 


The St^ D^»artin«it of Eduction dev^oped a 3- 
year ^^^ce/provisbnal certific^e fw all new 
lexers tnit it was rq)ealed due to lack of 
funding. 


L^islation recpui^ evalu^Km every seined for the first 3 years wt tt 
was repealed due to 1^ of funding. 


Nevada 


A statewide thinning teacher internship program 
was introduced in the 1986 l^blfUure but no 
funds Mvere allocated. 


Four summ^ive evalu2rtk)iK per year required for pn^i^nary teadim. 
LEA places all teadiers on minimum of 1-year pnrf)aUon. 


New 

Hampshire 


Four pilot sites for teadin* imluction were 
established during 1990-91. Evalu^ive criteria 
w^ devel(^>ed indepemlemly by e»± site. 


CritU'ia develq^ I(M:alIy. 


New Jersey 


In Sq>tend>er 1992, all b^inning teachers will be 
required to save die 1st year of teaching umler 
provisional cotification. 

Profi^ional Development Schools are being 
considered for some urban districts. 


First-year teadia (alternate ami traditional) will ev^uated for 
ceitificatton purposes on three occ^icms by the princqul. After die lOth 
ami 20th w^ks of full-time teaching, formative evalu^m are conducted. 
At the end of 30 w^ks, a final and sununative evaluatioa is provided upon 
which die prii^ipal judges the eligibility of tiie provisional te^i^ to 
receive standard certification. 


New Mexico 


New Educator Support Program: new teachers 
must receive support for 1 to 3 years until they 
m^ minimum (Xtmp^ncies required by the state. 
All licMised staff must be placed on a Professional 
Devdopmmit Plan (PDP) which is designed to 
assist teachers to meet competencies. 


The St^e Board of Education adopted four induction models but local 
districts may design their own. 

Evaluation and support based upon generic comp^encies. 


New York 


The l^islature fiiiuJed 77 individual mentor 
teadier programs for support and supervision of 
b^inning teachers. 

Regulations under consideration for uniform 
statewide internship program for 1993. 


The evaluation process is a local district responsibility. 
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STATE-LEVEL POUCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


North 
Carolina 


Teachers vAio are issued an Initial C^fic^e are assigned 
a mentor and/or support team. 


A n^or or support team issi^ the teadier in devdqjHiieat of goKfic 
teadtii^ skills n^asured by the North Cardma Verfwmaaoo ^qn^isal 

Incfnim^nt HiriM finrmal fdM^vstkins are raoiiired Hmt {tktsI tUanfi mav 

require more) ova- a 2-year poiod. At die md of 2 y&m amtimiing 
profe^ton^ certificatkm is ^loited or withheld. Siimiltfflieotsly, the 
principal uses the North Carolina Teacher Perfbnnai^ Appraisal 
Instnim«tt v^ldk includes iit^ctlooal and noniiistxuctioiial behaviors. 
ThA principal may 'x>ndu(^ (rf^tfvMimis or prov^e assbtance to teachers 
>i^idi are aai rdtf.ed to the uq^*^ team's fiiiKtimi (to ^tify). The 
principal makes employmoit decisions based on evaluatkm outcomes. 


North Dakota 


The Teachers Professional Practices Commission ^opted 
a statewide professional development model for te^^ 
but it is not fiimled y^. A Ist-year mrau>r modd is being 
developed for rural areas. 


Legislation requires teacher evaluations twice a year for Ae first 3 years in 
the district. 


Ohio 


A total of $2.5 million was initially ^ropriated to 
support Entry Year Programs in 1990-91. Comj^itive 
applications for funds were submitted for Entry Year 
Programs to provide professbnal si^)port to m^ the 
needs of individuals in the 1st year of employment under 
a classroom teaching certificate. 


CHiio's Year Program jnovides suf^rt to 1^-^^ teadim. Its 
focus is on professional developn^itt^ engaging in a wide vari^ of 
opportuniti^ for growth in the knowledge and skills of teaching. 

State minimum standards require that cmificated staif be suj^rvised a«l 
evaluated aca)rding to a planned sequrace of observations and evatuatkin 
conferences. 


Oidahoma 


The legislated Entry-Year Assistance Program evaluates 
and assists beginning teachers during licensure and 
provides recommendation for standard certification or a 
2nd year of licensure. 


A three-member team (building admini^atof, exp^i^ced teacher as 
consultant, and one higher education r^resentative) observes the new 
teacher at least three tim^ prior to reconunend^ion for cotification. A 
state-developed narrative obs^ation instium^ is used for the ev^uation 
of Entry-Year teachers. 

As a condition for re-employment, prcrf>ationary te»±ers are evaluated 
twice yearly during the first 3 years of ^i^ymatt in a district. A district 
checklist evaluation based upon Oklahoma Minimum Crit^ia for Effeoive 
Teadiing (which focus on generic skills) is used. 
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STATE-LEVEL POLICIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 




State Dquitn^ of Educatioo B^inning Tead^ Support 
Program with focus on sui^rt, Mfvice, and a^i^ai^ 
began in 1987-S8. Curr^y, it funds an average of 700 
bq;inning teadiers yearly. Participation is voluntary by 
district. 


Teasers io their fir^ 3 years nnist \» evalu^ed annually. Formal 
d>s»vatiois ot^r a minimum of twi^ p& year. At lea^ ood summ^e 
evaluation rc^it per year is required for pr^)^onary^sq)orary teadim. 


Pennsylvania 


A state imluction program olfm support and evaluation 
for new teachers (with district fiimls). Continued 
employment is not contingent upon the induction program. 
Instructional II certification is required l^ore ml of 6 
years to continue teadiing. (A separate altmiative route 
program is offered in 21 colleges and universities.) 


New teadiers are evaluated by prii^ipals accwding to Mate guidelines but 
details of support ami evalu^n are left to local districts; at least two 
scheduled classroom observations p& year by supervbor and two 
sununative evalumion reports are required p& year. 


Rhode Island 


No beginning teacher evaluation policy. 
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STATC-LEVEL PC«JCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


S<Nith 
Carolina 


Required by law, all l^~year tethers must be evaluated 
with the stMfriievelqyed Assessing of Performance in 
Teaching (APT) instrumem; teachm who successfully 
pass the instrument are eligible for annual OMitnuts; 
teaditfs who do not pass are digiUe for a second 
provisional conti'^ and »>bject to re-evaluation by the 
APT; teachers who are unsuccessful on die instrum^ 
during their 2nd year are not ^ployable in South 
Carolina schools for 2 years during v/hidi they must earn 
six credit units in the area of deficiency and six credit 
units for certificate renewal. These teachers re-^t^* at 
the contract level attained before dismissal (provisional). 

Thp nnrmrtiinifv fiir rp^nfrv intn the nrnfi^^ion sh^ll bfi 

avail^Ie only once. 

The State D^artmem of Education is investigating longer 
ami more structureo miemsnips usmg uie rroressioiuu 
Development School model, building on the University of 
South Carolina's liaisons in 10 Professional Development 
Schools. 


New teachm are t^naved three times durii^ the fdl fior the 1st year with 
die ^^e-devdq)ed APT instrum»tt. If the otKiqNS^ eviduatHMi is not 
s^fiictory, teadim may be re-«^u^ed (including diree ^itk»al 
observaticms) in die spring. Cktce teadiers have successfully omqil^ed die 
APT and have been granted annual comraa status, local districts evaluate 
dim annually using their choice of instruments which must meet 
Procedural and Cont«it Criteria established by die Stsae Board of 
EJucation. Teachers may renain on annual contra^ for a maximum of 2 
years. After aiccessfiilly conq>l^g the annual comract year(s), teadiers 
are granted continuing comracts and are evaluated by local distria 
instruments a minimum of once every 3 years. 


South 
Dakota 


A statewide induction program for all teachers with Ist- 
year certificates that provided support ami evaluation for 
certification was repealed. 


Alt teachers are required to be evaluated annually and all districts are 
required to develop m evalu^ion policy. 
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STATE-LEVEL POUCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 



PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 



NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 



Tennessee 



Cm 



As part of the legislated Career Ladd^ Program, mmtor 
teadiers assist and ev^uate b^inning teachm during the 
1st (probationary) and 2nd through 4th (appr^ce) years; 
but not tied to licensure. 



A Beginning Teacher Program (BTP) is under 
development to provide support for Ist-year teach^ using 
collaborative efforts of mentor teaching principals aad 
higher education. 



Teachers luildii^ pn^^aticmary and afpT&nice ^tifkates imi^ be ev^u^ed 
each year by the local school districts using eNh^ a locally developed 
evaluation model ^>proved by St^ Board of Editcation or a state- 
devdoped local evaluation plan. In the 4th year, the St^ Department of 
Education oimiucts verific^o evalu^biK of t^dim* local evahution 
results with a g«ieric skills focus. If the su^ v^fication is positive, the 
teach^ receives a Professional License and the optional Career Level I 
Certific^e; if vo-ificiuion is neg^e die teacb«- may request aiK^^ 
apprentice license. 

At least one summ^ve evaluation rqwrt is required for probationary and 
^premice teachers per year dirough 4di year; implemented by local school 
system. 

Hie BTP will provide support and coadiing from m«ttor te^zhos, 
observations of expirrienced teachm, and frequott in-s^ice sessions. The 
b^inning te^o- will receive CfHttinwnis form^e evaluatk)i» from die 
mentor te^er and the principal. 



Texas 



State law requires the Texas Education Agency, the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board, and the public 
university to develop a conq)rehensive teach^* induction 
program. The program was piloted during 1988-90 for 
full implementation in 1991. 



New teach»^ are assigned a mentor for support and assistance, 
principal provklK evaluative supervision. 



The 



The Texas Teacher Appraisal System (TTAS) requires diat every teacher 
be observed 45 minute four times a year for re-mployment. The 
principal coiKlucts two evaluations ami a trained second evaluator conducts 
two evalu^ions. The TTAS focuses on g»itf ic teeing befaavbrs for 
placemrat on the car^ l^er. 



Utah 



The state induction plan provides a 2-year beginning 
teacher assessm^t peric^ and support (on hold peiKling 
fonds). 

PresenUy, 2 years of successfoi teaching required for 
certification. 



During Uie first 2 yc^ars, local districts evaluate new teadiers along state 
guidelines (based on criteria for effective p«f[Minance). Schools of 
education will offi»- field support to dieir graduates and remediation for 
deficiencies; nontenured teachm must have su scheduled classroom 
observations per year by suf^visor. 
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STATE-LEVEL POUCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TTTLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


Vennont 


V^moitt currently has no con^eh^ive b^inoiiig 
teadtf I»Y>grain. In ot6& to nx)ve from a B^inntng 
Educ^r's U^ise (Levd I) to a Profe^kmal Edw^or's 
Lkoise (Level U), a te^rher must successfully ohi^I^ 2 
years of teaching. The Stai»lards Board for Professional 
Educators is consklo'ing a new teacher suf^rt and 
assessroem program. 




Virginia 


The Beginning Teacher Assistance Program (BTAP) 
which assessed generic competencies was r^cinded by the 
1991 session of the Virginia Genera! Assembly. 

The State Department of Eduction is piloting a mentor 

ti>9r*h^r nr^cmifn Hiirino fOOf-O^ tn jiKmif ^0 d*KrviI 

IC^lWIICt i/lUJ^ain UUtlll^ 1771 7^ III ilUvUi 9VIHJ\lt 

divisions, selected through a Request for Proposal plan. 
The departmem will use the pilot results to develop a 
stmewtde program for 1992-93. 

George Mason University has begun placing education 
graduate students in Professional Development Schools 
where educators and r^earchers work collaborativ^y. 


Legislation and St^e D^^ ^mem of Education policy require teacher 
evaluation; a least one summative evaluation rqjort required every 2 years. 


Washington 


A Beginning Teacher Assistance Program (pilot) provide 
mentor teachers for new teachers. 

Each local school district is required to establi^ and 
implement an evaluation program consisting of minimum 
evaluation criteria as set forth by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Ail teachers are to be observed by principals or their designees for 
evalu^ion at least twice with the total observ^on time not less than 60 
minutes. New teachers are required to be observed dt least once for a total 
observation time of 30 minute during the first 90 c^endar days of their 
employment. 
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STATE-LEVEL PCftJCIES FOR 
BEGINNING TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 



STATE 


PROGRAM TITLE AND/OR DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF EVALUATION PROCESS 


West 
Virginia 


Coumy organiz^iK mu^ provkte oriem^n for new 
teachers. Legislated b^inning teacher |»ogram provides 
assistaiKe and assessing; re-emj^oym^ comingott upon 
evalu^n. 


Principals or suf^isors evalu^ banning teachers two tiuMs pet year 
widi at least four oteervations. The oteenratiois and evaluatbns are based 
upon te^h^' responsibilities and p^formance criteria. 


Wisconsin 


The Wiscoi^in Dq)artment of Public In^t^itm has 
develq)ed gukldines for a b^inning teadier distance 
program ttom their exp^ i^ice witn piioi programs lyio- 
88. (This program would not be tied to certification or a 
performance assessment instrum^.) Due to lack of state 
funding, districts may ad(^t this program on a voluntary 
basis. 


A p^rmance assessm^t ii»trum^ for beginning teachers was 
developed during die pilot projects (i98S-88) and may be used by districts 

DUi on a VOiUIuary DoSIS Qw ID loCK 01 mSw lunuillg. 

Legislation requires that all t^cho^ be evaluated every 3 years but does 
not specify a performance evaluMion instmn^nt. 


Wyoming 


The Professional Standards Board and two other groups 
are working on induction programs. 


Legislation requires teach^ evaluation. 
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